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for example, in a very interesting passage written
in England about the time of the abolition of the
Corn-laws, declared that the radical manufac-
turers, who professed to support that measure on
the ground that it would secure cheap food for the
people, were not moved in reality, and were not
capable of being moved, by any desire but that of
lowering the rate of wages, and thus increasing the
surplus which they raked into their own pockets.
In other words, the psychologists of socialism
declare that, so far as the facts of human nature
in the present and the past can teach us anything,
the desire of exceptional wealth is just as in-
separable from the temperament which, by some
physiological law, accompanies the power of pro-
ducing it, as " the joy in creation" is from the
temperament of the great painter, or the love of
a woman is from the lover's efforts to win her.

We thus see that those thinkers who, when they
are dealing with an imaginary future, base all their
hopes on the possibility of a complete elimination
of a certain motive from a certain special class of
persons, are the very men who are most vehement
in declaring that in this special class of persons the
motive in question is something so ingrained and
inveterate that in no age or country has it ever
been so much as modified.

Nor does the matter end here; for the amusing
contradiction in which socialistic thought thus
lauds itself, is emphasised by the fact that the
socialists, when they turn from the few to the